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SELECTIONS 
ic _ FROM THE 


‘VERNACULAR NEWSPAPERS g 


’ PUBLISHED IN THE 


? 


PUNJAB, NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES, OUDH, 
eee ee we AND THE | 
CENTRAL PROVINCES, 


~ From the 8th to the 16th of August, 1868. 


The Malwa Ukhbar, of the 1st of July, writes in praise of 
the Maharajah of Jeypore, ‘‘ who follows the example of the 
British in regard to his Government ; having his different De- 
partmente, with Secretaries,” &c., &c. ‘‘ It is hoped that as 


the Maharajah has in this respect imitated the British, he will: 


do so in other respects ;”’ &e., Sc. 


, Under the heading ‘ Baroda,” it is said that the Guick- 
owar has been - trying to raise money from the bankers at 
eight annas per cent., butas they had always received one 
rupee, they declined to lend any at a lower rate’; upon which 
the Chief sent for his confidential agent, Bhow Sahib Scindia, 
and told him that money was required, and some arrange- 
ments must be made to furnish it. ‘ The Bhow Sahib sent 


for his chief officer, and told him; the officer replied that 


if power were given him he could collect any amount of 
moneys; upon which he was authorized to do so; and now,” 
adds the writer, “ the inhabitants of Baroda are very much 
alarmed. ‘Phe mode of collecting money is.as follows. . As soou 
as it is aseertained that a certain individual is very wealthy, 
he is sent for, and when he makes his appearanee, either dhe, 
or ris son er daughter, is charged with theft, or some.othar 
heinous offence, and a large sum of money demanded in lieu 
of imprisonment. Re. 1000 is the smallest sum see? anit 
the: amount ranges-as ‘high as Re, 50,000? 9 vs: 
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The Gwalior Gazelte, of the 5th of J uy; dows not requise 
particular notice. 


The Rohilkund Uhibar, of the Lith of July, mentions that 
the Russians are becoming more clear and purein their habits 
of. customs, and the writer instances the ** Council which has 
been organized at Kustanteena, in which there are 35 Rimees, 
3 Jews, 7 Evyptians, and 9 Armenians, In the Civil Court 
are 8 Rimees, 2 Egyptians, and 3 Armenians. Enough ; this 


arrangement will be looked upon as an example of the Eng- 
lish.”’ 


The Lieutenant-Governor of the North. Western Provinces 
has, it is said, enquired why the respectable people of Hindoo - 
stan are not allowed separate carriages 0 on the railway ; ; &e., &e. 


Gimensing the Nawab of Tonk, it is : oaid ‘that he, o ¢ with 
much prudence and sagacity, had removed his treasure, which 
has enabled him to carry on the case for the recovery of his 
rights, Rumours are spread at Benares, and sent on to Tonk, 
to the effect that the Nawab will soon be reinstated, and _re- 
turn to his territory ;”’ &c., &. The writer gives the opinions 
of the Friend of India, the Mofussilite, and other papers, on 


the Tonk case; and he seems to think that if the Government 
will not heed the Nawab’s remonstrances against the measures 


adopted, and cannot refute his facts, there ‘* will bea suspicion 
of injustice against the Government, and confidence, will be 
shaken ;” &c., &c. (The article throughout appears to be an 
extracted and translated one from the Mofuseilite ie... 


» Anvaffray is noticed as hiseden occured at Hartulla, ahout 
ay miles from Moradabad, Itseems that at that: place. there 
are several persons. of the..lower’ caste (chumars) who: have 
becomé. converts. to. Christianity, and ‘+ these people,” adds-the 


writer, “seem to'think that -by- adopting the Christian: reli- 


gions: they have ‘becomeichildren of. Englishmen. In: Hin 
‘Woostan.it‘is the. ‘custom for chumars and’ swéepers: to: have 
for. their: use:distinct wells from the other castes, .whose: wells 


«they are not allowed. to. meee A few days ago these: chi- 
mar Christians, against. all te 


to: draw. water: from: 


-_ 


! 


chance: Padre Thobarn. et ib was: preaching in the 
and. he listened to the complaint of these Christians ; 


> 


‘to. the: well, and; ordering. them. to draw water from it ; 


‘moreover, in’ the: spirit of. tyranny,. spat in.the well, pie said 
something not right to the- inhabitants of the py on Ww ich 
two or. three of them pushed him from the well, and b 
him with sticks, kicks, and thumps. It was reported through- 
out the city that the padre had been killed, and the Superin- 
tendent of Police went to the spot, and tok: him to the hos- 
pital ; many of the inhabitants were apprehended ; one man-has 
been imprisoned for one year, and three for six months each, 
while others have as yet not been disposed of. But we say 
this, that on the most trifling points of religion disturbances are 
created ; and i in such an important case as this there is all fear 
of Mr. Manderson , the Magistrate. Government knows of this 
religious: dispute.. It ought to have been so managed that 
such disturbances might have been avoided, and missionaries 
not allowed. to create them. Generally, in this district, these 
missionaries go out preaching, and although they, have 
schools established, only five or six of the lowest castes attend 
them ;.in short, these schools receive no encouragement ; but 
notwithstanding the amount of prejudice displayed, still they 
remain.”” . The writer alludes.to a similar occurrence last year 
at, Sindh; five or six miles from Moradabad, *¢ on which 
occasion several Christians were honoured with. hicks, and good 
shoe beatings ; : the end being that the case went up to the Ma- 
gistrate; and was-settled by an order to the effect that the well. 
outside the . city, from. which the chumars, &c.,. draw: water, | 
the Christiang were to use, and not the city, welle.. The hope 
is-that in this.case. the same order | will.be. passed by the Ma- 
| gistrate.’ > The writer further thinks that in a disturbance like 
isthe: Christians ought to have been punished, as“also the 
_-mnissionaty” w assisted them: in creating it. He then: goes 
onto. publish his opinion” of Padre Thoburn Sahib, who is« 


laboured. 


describe a as -one'so full of: violence’ and: ojipredion: tha 
dsses the bearing: of a military’:man. 


We. have: 


-violence; and in our: opinion, if nothing: 
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done, the Committee ought to sent this missionary to some 
small place, such as Poudlée; and send for this place ( viz,, 
‘where the disturbance occurred ) 8aé¢h & man as Misnell Sahib, 
‘now at Bijnour; or Padre Parker, who left it for England,” 
The writer concludes by stating that his object in writing at 
‘such length is to draw the attention of Government to the 
‘subject, in order that arrangements may be “ane to prevent 
“such occurrences in future. 


The Gwalior Gazette, of the 12th of July, does not call for 
particular notice. 


The Sholatoor, of the 14th of July, after extracts from other 
papers, refers to the article from the Mofussilite concerning the 
Suraogee procession, and copies the correspondence between 
the local authorities and Punj 1 ab Government upon the subject. 


A correspondent at Allahabad writes to the effect that since 
the establishment of a Court of Small Causes at that place, 
*¢ parcel of imposters have been bringing false complaints and 
false witnesses to such a state ‘of perfection ‘that they have 
succeeded in obtaining decrees, without any suspicion of 
fraud upon the mind of the Judge. ‘One person of very 
hmited means put in seventy-nine claims in a very short 
time ; and’by the means of seven witnesses seventy cases were 
decreed in his favour, and nine dismissed. "When the rumour 
of this state of things spread in the city, it reached the ears 
of the Judge; and when another similar case was brought for- 
ward, he took more trouble ‘and pains to enyuire into it’; and 
the plaintiff, fearing ‘that the whole thing: might ‘be discovered, 
withdrew this claim; and although the Judge wus very par- 
ticular in the matter, ‘he (the plaintiff) ‘was allowed tio ‘escape, ai 


- The Oudk Uikbar, of the 14th of July, publishes san artie 
cle-said to have beén-published in the Lahore Chroniole, advor 
cating the appointment .of the second son:of the ‘Queen of 
England ‘to be Vieeroy-and-Governor-General.of India. The 
Editor-adds, ‘that’he too advocates this measure, anid that this 


as a-fitting season for carrying it out ; inasmuch :as. hiat pace 
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and contentment reign around throughout Hinaoostan, 


_¢¢Qur opinion is, that in future a Prince of the royal family 
of England should be appointed Viceroy of India; and that 
as the Queen’s eldest son claims the title Prince of Wales, so, 
in like manner, Her Majesty’s second son should claim the 
title Viceroy of Hind. The objection that the Governor- 
General of India requires experience and merit of the first 
order, could be easily overcome by fair argument ; and if, in 
the experience of Indian affairs, patronage. and favour are 
combined with prejudice, it is better not to possess any experi- 
enceat all, The remedy for such inexperiencein any Viceroy 
of Hind can be found in many ways; but if other innate 
good qualities are not to be found in a Viceroy, it would be 
difficult to supply them. Enough ; if one Prince be appoint- 
ed Viceroy, and his councillors are men of merit, rank, 
and dignity, as great as that of the Prince himself, the Prince, 
like an old and experienced person, would perform his duties 
well; and who ean tell what benefits would result to the 
empire? Of Lords Dalhousie, Canning, and Elgin, all of 
whom were great statesmen, to which is Hindoostan most 
indebted? One good thing would arise out of the appoint- 
ment of a Prince to rule India ; all the inhabitants of the coun- 
try would turn to him with loving hearts, and no-one would be 
found wanting in fidelity, and interest in the welfare of the 
Prince. Some people will look upon this as absurd talk, and 
will say, *‘ What have the Hindoostanees to do with the caste of 
a Viceroy ? they cannot know what a Viceroy ought to be:’ but 
‘sensible people know full well that this is quite a false idea ; for 
Hindoostanees have a great-deal to do with the character.of a 
Viceroy,.on whom they depend; they care.very much for him, 
and look to big:measures, politics, &c., looking upon him in fact 
as few other people look upon him. We.do not mean to argue 
that all India will at once be filled with love, honour, and:re- 
spect; but thatin. comparison with other Viceroys, one fram the 
royal family -will be viewed with greater veneration and.re- 
gard, and the people of India will be more true and faithful 
tohim. We feel certain that the Prince who comes with,good 
Councillors will:soon:be beloved by .all;.and in a very shost 
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time the contentment of the people uuder. British rule will 
show-itself; besides which, ‘other benefits of. lesser. importance 
will be made: manifest: among other. things, after five years 
a Viceroy is changed, and at the vacation of hizh appoint. 
ments, ther® is generally some delay or interruption ; and be- 
cause a limit is placed upon his term of office, he is apt to 
think more of the benefits he may be able to confer upon the 
country and people. during the five years of his reign, than 
he. thinks of the future, which he considers the duty of his 
successors.. Another argument is this: by having a Prince 
for Viceroy, the Government of England will be spared the ex- 
pense of his pension, as the Prince who receives the allowance 
of a Viceroy of India ought to find it sufficient ‘for his expenses, 
‘But because the English Government will save thousands of 
rupees, ‘it is not to-be laoked upon as a matter of trade ; we do 
not argue on these grounds, viz., as to what the profits of India 
are to England, because: England knows it full well; and looks 
upon the success of British rule in India as a necessity ; and 
therefore they keep possession of the country. And it is now 
necessary, that in future, by the means of increasing knowledge, 
and improving the dispositions of Hindoostanees by. English 
education, a mutual friendship andcompanionship should spring 
up gradually between the English and Hindoostanees, all of 
which will encourage them ; and by degrees each caste will 
be able to govern for themselves ;”? &c., &c. The writer goes 
on to advocate this measure, and: to adduce his reasons-for it, 
concluding as follows :—‘* And now, daily, some power or other 
is being taken out of the Viceroy’s hands ; and possibly it will 
‘by degrees come to this, that between Hind and England 
the Viceroy will be merely the means of correspondence, be- 
cause the civil officers of Hindoostan. will: greatly approve of 
this:arrangement, which will save them from disputes in this 
‘country ;” &c., &e. Those British born subjects who . are ine. 
habitants of Hind are not less in.any «way, but; even ; mores. 
‘The Fenians are in England, are great rebels, and faithless to. 
their salt, whereas the Hindoostanees in general pay the: Vice- 
roy of Hind great respect and gratitude. Still that amount 
of love and gratitude will never be given to any Viceroy 48 
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would be given to a Prince. A Viceroy is buta working. 
man ; but a Prince is a Prince ; ”” &e., &e. % And if Hindoo- 
stauees make so much of Europeans of no very exalted rank, 
what would they do for a Prince?” &e., &e. 


The Wusseem Jounpore, of the 14th of July, and the 
Noor-ool Ubsar, of the 15th, do not require particular notice. 


The Nujm-ool Ukibar, of the 15th of July, notices the 
disturbance at Hyderabad, caused by Rohillas: a great fight 
and much bloodshed is said to have taken place; but at last 
the Rohillas were put to flight. 


The following then appears :—=“ If the right time for review- 
ing the administration of Sir- John Lawrence has not yet 
arrived, it is not far distant. At the present time the Govern 
or-General has done a thing, and made all Hindoostan his 
debtor ; for all, both great and small, are grateful to him. A. 
few days ago the Governor-General in Council passed an order, 
thatin future, every year, nine persons, natives of Hindoostan 
and Bengal, should be sent to England at Government ex- 
pense, for the purpose of receiving an English education, and. 
eventually those who became qualified should receive ap- 
pointments. Two persons to go from each Presidency, oné 
from Oudh ,and one from Nagpore; out of the nine, six will 
be selected for appointments by the Local Governments,” &c., 
&e., The writer proceeds to give the amount of allowances, viz., 
Rs. 1500 per passage backwards and forwards, and Rs, 3000 
yearly for current expenses, &c., In this, the Governor-General 
has done much for Hindoostan ; and during the 100 years 
India has been under British rule, no Governor-General has 
ever yet done. so much for the people and the country.” 


The Moofeed-ool~ Anam, of the 16th of J uly, the Mujm-oot 
Bharain, of the 16th, the Ukkbar Alum, of the 16th, the 
Allygurh Institute y wcll of the 17 th, and the Punjabee Ukh- 
bar, of the same date, do not contain anything. that calls for 
particular notice. 


The Khair Khwahk Punjab, of the 17th of J aly, publishes 
the following, under the heading “ Laws and Rules :?==‘+ The | 
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English have it firmly impressed’ on their ‘minds that there 
are no fixed laws and rules among Hindoostanees; and theres 
fore there is very little’ hope of justice being administered in 
independent native States. This opinion from European 
gentlemen is not to be wondered at, as they are neither born 
in, nor inhabitants of, the country, nor are they well inform- 


ed on this particular subject ; but the great wonder is that 


among Hindoostanees, some of those who are well read and 


educated, declare the same, and argue as if they were born 
Englishmen, who: have come to this country on a pleasure 
trip! It.is surely not right to live in a country without laws; 
but our argument is that India could not have been governed 
without laws. If history be consulted, it will be found that 
of the laws that were made without the Hindoostanees not a 
trace remains ; and the Hindoostanees are as they were from 
the beginning. The first Government has not remained 
firm ; but the people remain, and are even now better off than 
thousands of others. Where are the ancient people of Misr? 
Where the old Unanis ? Rimia the great, what is his stand- 
ing now? Not a sign of Carthage remains. Tabur, which 
was called Milikabahr, is now a ruined village. Neither the 
ancient people nor the ancient customs now remain ; but on | 
account of its many vicissitudes India goes on in its ancient 
customs and worthlessness. The customs of the time of Alex- 
ander the Great are still observed, and that they are so is due 
to the civil rule of the Hindoos. But the people of the pre- 
sent day think that their respectability consists in Igaughing 
and ridiculing their superiors, by which they seek their own 
honour ;” &c., &c. The writer goes on to complain of the diffi- 
culty attending law-suits, and the way in which new Acts, &c., 
are brought forward. He says :-—=‘' Now, the English Govern- 
ment makes law upon law ; the order which is to-day given, 
is set aside to-morrow. “In Courts and offices books are heaped 
up, and the officer cannot keep them on his‘tongue; while to 
those under him all appears like a Freemason’s lodge, where 
none but those in the secret can understand anything. If 


by frequently changing the lawa, justice were precurable, 
ddindoostan would not grieve as.it does, for the money expended 
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from its revenue for stamp. paper alone, which for ‘some 
days were called law-books; and after a change of laws 
they only remain to please idle readers, who cannot make 
anything of them. The great question is, what is the 
meaning of justice? The justice of law would appear to 
be no justice at all; and those who have sifted the dust of 
the English Courts know too well how much money goes to 
the share of the plaintiff, and into whose house the collections 
of the defendant. In the first place, an age almost is occu. 
pied in the disputes of the law, &c., ina Civil Court; and 
when the result should appear, 1t takes another age to do so: 
if by chance.a claim is proved, the troubles, loss of money, 
&c., and the thousands of other things left undone, makes all 
the profit square. The arrangements of Civil Courts are not 
praiseworthy, and even the. English people in their own 
country are troubled and confused at the name of Courts, what 
then can poor Hindoostanees expect or do? The Law Courts, 
doubtless, deal justice, but that justice which looks so well on 
paper, does not look like what experience teaches us is right : 
the fact is, there is no limit to the law, and the public gene- 
rally are not sufficiently learned to understand it ; so that 
those who are ingenious and clever plunder them, and they 
obtain assistance from the laws of the Government. In Hin- 
doostan there is really no need for vakeels (lawyers); buat if 
they must be here, let power be given to those only who are 
deserving of it; because true justice is the same thing all 
over the world: but the Government, by the institution of 
examinations, hag attached this wedge, that only those who 
Can pass an examination from books are to obtain a diploma. 
The question is, whether there is in reality any necessity 
for these books, or is it that they are for the sole benefit 
of a certain class called wakeels? The ancients used also 
to have: dealings with Law Courts, but with them it was nof 
necessary that justice, too, should be recko néd with the trade 
of the country ; but now the Civil Courts are a portion of the 
Government i income, because the land tax alone is not sufficient 
for the expenses. We have no doubt about the good intentions 
Of the Government ; but the affairs of the world cannot 
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#0.0n by good intentionsonly. The condition of the country 


can only be known to him who is born in it, and whose family, 


for generations, were born in it; therefore the working of the 


Courts ought to be entrusted to natives only ; and when the 
Government look to this, the benefits of such a system will 
become apparent, Just now, the subject of the Civil Service 
is under consideration, and it is hoped that it will be favour. 
able to giving some high employment to Hindoostanees; 
but to. our idea there will be some difficulty even in this, be- 
cause the Hindoostanee officers may not at once realize the 
system of working so as to benefit other countries ; moreover, 
they may have ideas of benefiting their own, which are not in 
accordance with English ideas ;” &c., &c. The article concludes 


with extracts from other papers on the same subject, and 
which have already been noticed, 


The Julwatoor, of the 17th of July, the Raknoomai Punjab, 
of the 17th, the Lawrence Gazette, of the 11th, and the Kaleid 
Ummed, of the 18th, do. not call for particular notice. 


The Kok-i-Noor, of the 18th of July, after extracts from 
other papers, mentions a curious case which recently occurred 
at Kangra. The daughter of some one living at Kangra fell 
sick, and the parents would not call in medical aid, because 


they wished her to die. The police, hearing of this, took the 
child under their own charge. 


The Unjumun Hind, of the 18th of July, the Oordoo Delhi 
Gazette, of the same date, the Meerut Gazette, of the 18th, 
the Sadig-ool-Ukhbar, of the 18th, the Zea-o0l-Ukhéar, of the 
same date, the Wusscem Jounpore, of the 21st, the Usmil-oob 
Ukhbar, of the 22nd, the Malwa Ukhbar, of the 15th, the Ben- 


ares Ukkbar, of the 9th, and the Murdhurminth, of the 13th, 
do not, call for particular notice, ; 
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The following vernacular newspapers have been examined 
in this Report, vzz. :— 


Name OF PAPER. 


Malwa Ukhbar, 
Gwalior Gazette, 
Rohilkund Ukhbar, 
Gwalior Gazette, 


-Sholatoor, 


Oudh Ukhbar, 

Nusseem Jounpore, 
Noor-ool-Clésar, 

Nujm-ool Ukhbar, 
Moofeed-ool Anam, 
Mujm-ool Bharain, 
Ukhbar Alum, cee 
Allygurh Institute Journal, 
Punjabee Ukhbar, oe 


Khair Khwah Punjab, ... | 
: Meerut, tas 


Julwatoor, 

Rahnoomai Punjab, 
Lawrence Gazette, 
Kalecd Ummed, 

Koh-i- Noor, 

Onjumun Hind, 

Suede Dehli Gazette, 
Meerut Gazette, 

Sadiq-ool Ukhbar, 

Z a Ukhbar, 

Nusseem Jounpore, 
Ukmil-ool Ukhbar, 

Malwa Ukhbar, —_—_.siaee 
Benares Ukhbar (Nagree,) 


Murdhurminth (Do.), see | 


Warne Pous- 
LISHED. 


| 


DATE. 


— 


WHEN 
RECEIVED. 


| 


Indore, oe 
Gwalior, ‘ba 
Moradabad, ... 


_ Gwalior, me 
| Cawnpore, ... 
Lucknow, ave 


Jounpore, see 
Allahabad, os. 


| Meerut, ee 


Futtehgurh, ‘ink 


‘Loodiana, ... 
| Meerut, nen 
! Allygurh, ied 


Lahore, ee 
Goojran walla, 


Sealkote, eee 
Meerut, eee 


Lahore, see 
‘Ditto, i 


Lucknow, oe. 
Agra, cae 


Meerut, soe 


Bhawulpore, ... 
Delhi, eee 
JOUNPOTE, ave 
Delhi, “as 
Indore, eee 
Benares,. ove 
J oudpor e, eee 


. July 
| 


lst 

5th 
llth 
12th 
14th 
14th 
14th 
15th 
15th 
16th 
16th 
16th 
17th 
17th 
17th 
17th 
17th 
17th 
18th 
18th 
18th 


18th | 


18th 
18th 
20th 
21st 
22nd 
15th 
9th 
138th 


1868. 


July 17th 


99 
” 
9 
99 
9 
93 
99 
99 
99 
93 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9 
99 
9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


18th 


19th 
22nd 
17th 
18th 
19th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
19th 
22nd. 
20th 
20th 
20th 
19th 
22nd 
22nd 
20th 
2ist 
22nd 
18th 
22nd 
23rd 
20th 
24th 
24th 
20th 
23rd 
20th 


— 


(True translation.) 
GEORGE WAGENTREIBER, 


Government Reporter on the Vernacular Press, 
Upper India. 


DELHI: 


The 16th August, 1868. 
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